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ABSTRACT 

In the past, computing facilities at the Open 
University in the United Kingdom have been provided through terminals 
and modems in local study centers. A new policy to implement home 
computer use will rely on student owned microcomputers. While this 
policy reflects a commitment to increasing the use of computers as 
distance education aids, it may have a deleterious effect on the 
university's female student population. Research shows that Open 
University female students are less likely to have access to a 
computer than male students. Also, women are less likely to register 
for courses that contain a compulsory computing component. Such 
inequality in the face of commitment to a sophisticated new 
technology may have serious ramifications on the success rates of 
women students. (7 references) (DB) 
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Con?sidering the nn women students o F an incre ased use of 
microcomputers in distance education 

Gill Kirkup 

Paper prepai'ed for the International Council for Distance Eiducation 14th World 

Conference 

August 1988. 



The Open University UK has always had Diurses, mainly in maths and 
sciences, where students were obliged lo use a computer for assessed course 
work. This computing facility has been provided, in the past, by the OU 
through terminals and modems in local siudy centre s, where students could dial 
up the University's mainframe computer at the University's expense. This 
system has always been of limited iisj due to various practical problems 
(C.A.L, reports O.U). The University is now implementing a home computer 
policy which will rely on student owned microcomputers and reflects a 
commitment to increasing the use of computers as distance teaching devices 
across many areas of the university. Unless this new medium is accessible to 
all potential students and staff, it will disadvantage md discourage some. In this 
paper I am particularly concerned about the effect it might have on women. 1 
will summarise what we know about women's and men's differential access to, 
and interest in computers: in education in general an J the OU in particular 

For the first time in developed countries, we are beginning to use a 
medium in distance education which is unequally accessible to both sexes. Why 
tl. ' might be so and what kind of initiatives might be useful to counter this 
inequality will be the subject of a future paper. This paper simply sounds an 
alert based on the results of an expanding field of research. 
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New policy in the Open University 

At present there are eight courses in the undergraduate programme that 
have a significant computing component, three addiiional ones will be presented 
in 1988, and in 1989 the technology foundation course will use micro-computers 
as a main teaching medium. 

In the past all computing work h<is been done via terminals, or if stand 
alone machines have been used they have been leni to students. The exception 
is a course in educational computing which expected that the student would be a 
teacher with accesr, to a particular machine popular with schools. Many other 
courses use computers during their residential summer school, but this is then in 
a more traditional classroom/lab situation. The University's new home 
computing policy will shift the burden of provision onto the student, who will 
be expected to ensure hisAier own access to equipment. 

The University has organised a system so that students can either buy, at 
a discount, or rent a machine. Students will be able to buy a machine which 
meets the University's specification, (basically an IBM compatible plus a printer 
and a mouse) at a discounted price which should no! exceed £550 in 1987/88. 

The Department of Trade and Industry (D.T.L) and the Department of 
Education and Science (D.E.S) have provided funds for the acquisition of a 
stock of suitable machines for rental by stude-its who do not wish to buy. The 
cost of rental in 1988 will be about £I5(K Students who already own or have 
suitable access to a machine which meets the required specification will also be 
able to use them. 

For the first three years, 1988^1 990, all ccuirses in the undergraduate 
programme included in the new policy will be subject to a fee reduction, 
financially supported by the DES. In 1988 this Mil be £55 for a full-credit 
course and £28 for a half-credit. This \^ill reduce to £35 and £18 in 1990 and 
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the scheme then ends. A back-up of 100 University owned machines will be 
installed, mainly in study centres. The fee reduction policy is to help students 
who would find the initial outlay on equipment prohibitive, and it will be 
phased oat on the grounds that by 1990 equipment will be so cheap and widely 
distributed that students are likely to have access for purposes other than the 
OU, and by then students can be expected to carry the full cost. Written into 
this policy is no acknowledgen.ent that students will find it differentially easy or 
difficul: to get access, or that some students don't like micro-computers. 



Amess to M i^'"^-'""'^?"^^'^ 

In 1984 there was a large scale survey of student .access to and use of media. 
Questions were included about micro-computers b.t they did not stipulate any 
particular model or type, consequently a range of equipment, some useless for 
OU purposes, was covered by the same term •m.crocomputer'. This survey 
showed that there were large differences in amount of access among different 
occupational groups and consistently large differences between male and female 
students in the same occupational groups (See Fig 1 ) 
m every occupauonal group there was a difference between the percentage of 
n.en who had access and women in that group. In only one category: qualified 
scientist and engineers did women have more acces^ than men, and the number 
of women in thi. category was extremely low. Although the differential access 
has caused some concern within the University the overall figures produced an 
optimistic response. It was felt that if suc h a large proportion of our students, 
roughly 50%, had access to a micro-computer in 19K4, access was likely to 
increa.se and soon we could presume access amongst the majority of our 
students. 
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Figure 1 



ANY ACCESS TO A MICRO BY SHX AND OCCUPATION 



Female 

% access 



Male 



DifTcrence 
F- M. 



Housewives 44.0 

Adniin k managerial 43.9 

Prima->' Teachers 52.2 

Secondary Twchers 61.0 

Higher Education Teachers 61.1 

Other Teachers 29.2 

Medical 34.5 

Social Services 28.2 

Olher Professions 26.6 

Qual SC + Eng. 72.7 

Tech Person 57.4 

Clerical & Office 28.1 

Sales & Service 34.2 

Retired 11.4 



56.6 
71 3 
70.8 
82.8 
53.9 
37.3 
46.0 
49.5 
68.5 
68.4 
39.9 
47.0 
34.1 



-12.7 

-19.1 

-9.3 

-21.7 

-24.7 

-2.8 

-17.8 

-22.9 

+4.2 

-11.0 

-11.8 

-12.8 

-22.7 



Total 



42.2 59.3 -17.1 

From the A.AV. media survey 1984 (Grundi 
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However, a survey done in 1986, using the OU's new specification for 
the category 'microcomputer' produced figures that suggested that many fewer 
students had useful access than was suggested by the 1984 survey. Less than 
50% of male students and just over 30% of female students. The gap in accesG 
between men and women remains almost the same in both surveys. There has 
been no decrease with time. 



Figure 2. Access to a inicrot'omputcr - by sex. 




Source: Kirkwood, 1987 Findings from the Co.sis/Acccss Suivey 1986, 
Report No. 7 
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The only other teaching medium used by the OU where there is any differential 
access by gender is to videos, 64.3% of male students report access at home but 
only 54.5% of women students. This suggests that a gender gap exists with 
respect to newer forms of media. 

Computing Courses in the OU 
Figure 3. 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO A RE WO MEN ON COURSES WITH 
AmMPI)TINGE LEMF:NT (1986 ^ 

Undergraduate Associate * 







Students 


Students 


M253 


Computing and Computers 


20 


30 


M352 


Computer Based Info Systems 


18 


27 


M353 


Programming Languages 


17 






MATHS TOTAL 


25 




TM222 


The Digital Computer 


13 


20 




TECH TOTAL 


15 




D309 


Cognitive Psychology 


56 




D3()7 


Social Psychology 


64 


43 




SOC SC TOTAL 


55 





Associate students are not re^^istered fot the undergraduate programme and 
tend to be people already well qualified who are doing indii dual courses for 
professional development. Numbers are quite small relative to the 
undergraduate numbers.) 
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Women students are less likely than men to register for courses which 
contain a compulsory computing component, even when the computing facility 
is provided via a local terminal link to a mainframe or in the form of a 
University machine on loan. Figure 3 lists the 1986 courses that have a 
significant computing element. For the maths and technology courses fewer 
women are choosing to study computing courses as undergraduates than the 
total proportion of women in each faculty. The psychology courses are an 
interesting exception. These courses are compulsory for students wanting 
recognition for their degree from the British Psychological Association, and 
shows the interest women students have in pursuing careers in psychology 
rather than an interest in computers. Althougli women are less likely to register 
for computing courses than men, once they are on them they are more likely to 
be successful and gain a credit. 

It appears then that in the OU women students are less likely to have 
access to a computer of any sort than a male studei t. They are less likely than 
male students to choose a course with a significant computer element, even 
when the facilities are provided. But are OU students special? What is the 
situation elsewhere in the UK? 

Microco mputers and the gender ^ap be voiid the OU 

It is a mistake to see micro-computers as devices which belong to a whole 
family like a television, UK surveys (.lames 1986) suggest that most 
computers are bought for adult males or teenage boys. Forty five percent of 1 1- 
14 year olds had a computer at home and these were concentrated in households 
with male children over 5 yeans old. 

The main uses of home computers are for v/ork related activities for men and 
games for men and boys. Culley (1986) in a large scale survey of English 
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school students found that computers were more likely to have been bought for 
boys than girls, and even when the children reported the machine as being 
bought for the family it was more likely to be used by boys and fathers - almost 
exclusively for games playing. 85% of boys with ;i microcomputer reported it 
as being bought for them or another male, none that it was for their mother or 
sister. Of the girls with a computer at home, only l4% reported that it was 
bought for them. 

Gerver (1986) writing about adult students summarises a variety of 
research which supports this. Unfortunately, the situation does not seem to 
have been addressed by formal education, and in schools the 'gender gap' in 
computing seems to be widening. Fewer girls aje taking computer science 
courses than did so in the past. Between 1981 and 1986 the number of women 
applying to University to do computer science in the UK dropped by half, from 
1287 in 1981 to 534 in 1986 (New Scientist 87). 

At school in informal computer clubs girls tonti a very small proportion 
of regular attenders: 10% (Culley 1986). This has also been true of the Open 
University Computer Society which in 1986 onh had 9.7% of its members 
women. 

Classroom research such as Cullcy's shows ihat giils are being taught in 
ways they feel make using the computer inaccessible to them, and the attitudes 
of male staff and male students reinforces the feeling they have that involvement 
with micro-computers is for men and boys. By the time they reach higher 
education, even those who choose to study technical subjects are less likely to 
have computer experience than their male fellow students 

The worrying thing is that we can i\ow view in the UK a five year 
period of computer use and there is no indication th it the initial ^gender gap' has 
decreased. 
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The Implications for Disiance Education 

In the OU we are about to increase our use of a new technology which offers a 
promise of providing more sophisticated forms of student controlled, interactive 
learning. But that promise may be for men mainlv. The OU prides itself on 
having roughly 45% of its undergraduates women, and on the high success 
rates of women students. It is already too late foi this institution to question 
whether we should be committed to a technology which may be in the process 
of becoming even more masculine. We now have lo design remedial initiatives. 
But perhaps other distance education institutions v ho might not have gone so 
far down the road have time to reflect. 
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